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incorporated Broadgates Hall. Scholarship was not neglected.
Sir Henry Savile founded the professorships in geometry and
astronomy that still commemorate his name; William Camden,
the most famous antiquary of his time, endowed a professorship
of ancient history; and the earl of Danby gave the university five
acres of land, opposite Magdalen College, for botanical gardens,
and spent a large sum in raising and enclosing them in order to
promote the study of physics and botany. When the universities
were entrusted with the appointments to church livings in the
gift of Roman catholic patrons, Oxford received the patronage
in the south and west, and Cambridge in the east and north-east.
In spite of this outward appearance of prosperity, all was not
well with Oxford. The few surviving narratives of under-
graduates agree that drunkenness, licentiousness, and idleness
were common.1 Consequently, when Laud, then bishop of
London and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, was elected
chancellor in 1630, he felt impelled to reform the university.
It was typical of him that he should have set himself first to
ensure the strict observance of formalities, 'the outward and
visible face of the university9 but then 'utterly decayed5.2 He
was as anxious that students should cap their seniors in the
street as that the preacher of an offensive sermon at St. Mary's
should be banished the university.3 In addition he was eager
to reform the statutes of the university, which, he said, 'had
lain in a confused heap for some ages, and [were] extremely
imperfect in all accounts'. In 1636 the Laudian statutes were
adopted and remained in force for more than two centuries.
The Laudian code made only such changes in the medieval
statutes as were felt to be essential. Instead of introducing
radical modifications, it stereotyped and rendered compulsory
tendencies that had been growing during the previous century.
Its general effect was to strengthen the position of the colleges
and to increase the power of their heads. The old 'democracy'
of the middle ages disappeared from Oxford. The hebdomadal
council, which consisted of the vice-chancellor, the proctors
(now no longer elected by vote of all masters of arts but nomi-
nated by the colleges under a rotatory system4), and the heads
1 Autobiography of Thomas Raymond and Memoirs of the Family of Guise, ed. Godfrey
Davies (1917), pp. 116-17. 2 See Works, v. 13. 3 Ibid., pp. 48, 56-9.
4 It should, however, be noted that the effect of the rotation was to enable the
smaller colleges to choose proctors from their own bodies. Without it they would
always have been liable to be outvoted by the larger.